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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the social and political climate 
surrounding the opening of a controversial gay/lesbian/bisexual 
support office at an anonymous midwestern public research university. 
In addition to analyses of university mission statements, plans, and 
policies, other "divers i ty" literature, and campus and local 
newspapers, fieldwork included twenty interviews with faculty, staff, 
and students on campus. The study explored the university's view of 
itself as a liberal island in the midst of a conservative 
environment. It identified tensions that exist when the stated policy 
of diversity is not matched by diversity in practice and the inherent 
contradictions when discourse takes place in an "environment of 
di sacknowl edgment . " It analyzed some of the rhetoric used in support 
of and against the establishment of the proposal. It is concluded 
that significant insights into academic and social change can be 
gained by paying attention to how the practices of identity politics 
interact with official policies and practices. (Contains 31 
references.) (CH) 
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I think that most of those responses [the creation of the gay and lesbian support office] 
are sort of token responses and not really substantive responses. I think this university in 
general is very good at constructing messages that are, for lack of a better term, sort of 
politically correct without really getting at the roots of most of the problems. . . . But the 
university is smart enough as an institution, and the leadership is smart enough to know 
that in the world of academia, it’s very important to make those symbolic gestures. In 
terms of the national reputation of the school, in terms of being able to recruit faculty, 
staff, and students, and all those kinds of things. You know, it means that they’re not 
completely clueless, it means that the school subscribes to basic sort of liberal values. 
Again, in comparison to the backlash at a lot of universities and colleges, that’s certainly 
a positive, (faculty member at Liberal U) 



The advent of campus activism in the form of identity politics throughout the 1970s and 
1980s served as a catalyst for the increasing institutionalization of interdisciplinary courses and 
programs, such as women’s, African-American, and Chicano studies, the rise of hiring and 
admissions practices that included minorities, and the creation of centers and campus 
programming related to “diversity.” In the context of social movements’ impact on university 
campuses, there has similarly been increasing, albeit sporadic, recognition of gay men and 
lesbians at universities, a trend some scholars attribute to the increasing visibility of gays and 
lesbians on campuses (e.g., D’Augelli, 1991; Tierney, 1993a). The constitution of student 
organizations, support and counseling services, and the addition of occasional courses and 
undergraduate minors taught in the emerging field of gay and lesbian studies have been the 
prevalent forms of social and academic recognition on campus (see D’Emilio, 1992, particularly 
on the links of activism to the rise of gay and lesbian studies). As gays and lesbians have 
increasingly gained what I would suggest is a semi-codified minority status at universities in the 
1990s, there has been a concomitant rise in student organizing and legal battles against such 
official recognition and support (see Mangan, 1995). 
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In this paper, I examine the highly contentious opening of a gay/lesbian/bisexual support 
office at Liberal U, a public research university . 1 My concern with examining the creation of the 
office lies in an interest in what it means for gays and lesbians to become the most recent 
“diversity” in an epoch in which there is growing backlash against “special interest” groups and 
in which academic institutions manage group identities as problems to be responded to and 
managed. Despite the dangers of containment involved in claiming a group identity, identity 
politics are consonant with the structures of university systems predicated on serving 
constituencies, and perhaps therefore efficacious in creating resources for change. Specific 
practices of diversity, which entail the constitution of identifiable groups in order to garner 
recognition and services, must be understood in the context of the university’s mission, social 
and institutional contexts within and beyond the university, and the relations of (gay and lesbian) 
identity politics to tenets of liberal education. I thus ask the following questions: What might 
gay and lesbian identity politics on campus enable and constrain? What are the effects of the 
constitution of visible groups in a system of liberal education? As I consider these questions, I 
examine the social and institutional contexts of diversity and the locations and effects of 
diversity discourses at Liberal U. 

The data and analysis presented in this paper comprise a portion of a larger six-month 
ethnographic study focused on the academic practices of lesbian faculty at Liberal U. For the 
purposes of this paper, my fieldwork included analysis of the university’s mission statement and 
strategic plans, policies, campus and local newspapers, brochures and statements produced by a 

1 All names are pseudonyms. 
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number of diversity offices, and some twenty interviews with faculty, staff, and students across 
campus. My narrative and analysis pertaining specifically to the opening of the gay and lesbian 
support office are based on extensive newspaper coverage of events, internal and external 
documents that were shared with me, and interviews with a number of participants and 
observers. In seeking to understand the social and institutional contexts and the events that 
unfolded, I juxtaposed official policy to unofficial accounts in newspapers and to actors’ 

a 

reflections on their lived experiences at the university to arrive at a nuanced accounting of the 
relations of policy to social structures in and beyond the campus. 

I begin by depicting the fragmented relations of the state, the town of Oasis, and Liberal 
U as they inform understandings of policy, practice, and social life at the university. As my 
discussion of the university proceeds, it is crucial to understand that what is set forth in policy 
and what I present as prevailing social and academic discourses are not isomorphic but 
interpreted and enacted differently in multiple locations. 

Locating the Liberal U Campus 

As we strive to create a new idea of the public university, the circles in which we move 
expand in size and complexity. But always at the center of these many circles, firmly 
rooted in honorable traditions and civilizing activities, remains the campus, (closing 
sentences of Liberal U’s mission plan) 

Liberal U is a public research university, highly nationally ranked in many of its 
departments and professional schools, with a total population of between 30,000 and 40,000 
students. The university is situated in a politically and socially conservative Midwestern state 
whose primary industries lie in manufacturing, retail trade, and the service industry. The state is 
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strikingly racially homogeneous . 2 While the state government and overall state voting patterns 
are predominantly Republican, the town of Oasis, in which Liberal has a prominent place, has a 
strong, though not consistent, pattern of voting for Democratic candidates in local, state, and 
national elections. 

Almost invariably, as I spoke to people in the university and town, they described Oasis 

as an island, a sort of protective sphere. One faculty member who does antihomophobic work in 

the university and town contentedly explained to me: “Oasis is a caring place, a sort of a liberal 

island in a fairly conservative environment.” For her, as for others who described the town, 

Oasis is distinguished from its conservative surroundings by its history of social compassion. 

However, not all are in agreement as to the positive dimensions of this refuge. A young lesbian 

student, for example, was able to map the town and the university, both ideologically and 

geographically, speaking of those beyond her sphere in totalizing terms: 

I can’t emphasize this enough, that Oasis is an island. I’ve been told by people not to 
drive alone out in the country, because this is KKK territory. It’s an island, if you cross a 
certain line. People can feel really “out” here in Oasis, but it’s not real, it’s just an 
artificial set-up, situation. There’s nothing inherently gay/lesbian friendly in Oasis, the 
gay/lesbian population in Oasis can feel out because of the university. I don’t know what 
the community would be like without the university. . . . When you get into the townies 
section, outside the university section, it turns into standard conservative redneck, ... 
right wing conservative, low middle class, low class people who’ve been brought up in 
racist, homophobic, anti-Semitic homes, and that clashes incredibly with the university. 

Despite its conservative surroundings and the pronounced lack of interaction among 
racial and ethnic groups, Oasis has something of a reputation for being a positive environment 
for gay men and lesbians. In fact, several years ago the predominantly Democratic City Council 




2 White people constitute nearly 90 percent of the population, African-Americans (grouped primarily in two urban 
centers) under 8 percent, and generically grouped “Hispanics” under 2 percent. 
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passed a human rights ordinance that includes sexual orientation. The event suggests the 

disjunctures among liberal groups in Oasis and more conservative social and political forces 

across the state. Terry, the owner of the local women’s bookstore, remembered: 

About two years ago, the City Council wanted to put into the human rights ordinance as a 
statement, a philosophical statement which had no teeth to it, it couldn’t be legally 
enforced because we don’t have it up at the state level, adding on to, as a symbolic 
gesture that you couldn’t refuse people housing or a job or in any other ways 
discriminate against them because of their sexual preference, along with all the other 
things that are in law. And there was an uproar. The fundamentalist Christians got 
bused in from all around , there were so many people the meeting had to be moved from 
the city hall to a church. While it was being set up, they sang hymns till two or three 
o’clock in the morning. These people were calling us diseased and pedophiles and 
necrophiliacs and drug users. It was horrible, there were people from the Ku Klux Klan 
there with their shirts, so out there in the community at a certain level, there’s a 
tremendous amount of homophobia. 

Thus, although there is, by all reports, a significant, if not highly visible, gay and lesbian 
population in town, living in Oasis requires a certain caution on the part of gay men and 
lesbians. The resulting lack of gay and lesbian visibility despite the purported size of the 
population suggests an uneasy atmosphere of tolerance: active identification of self or the 
constitution of a group may upset the precarious balance of liberal tolerance for individual rights 
and the homophobia of certain pockets within and beyond Oasis. 

As a nationally ranked university, Liberal U is in a curious position in relation to its 
surroundings. While Oasis is markedly different from the state in which it is located, Liberal U 
is also distinct from Oasis.. The maps that are imagined by members of the university 
community generally place Liberal U at the center, parts of Oasis directly adjacent to or 
constituted by members of Liberal U’s communities as a concentric circle around it, and 
unknown or non-university-related parts of Oasis as part of the outside. Furthermore, as I discus 
below, university policy constructs the institution as elite, distinct from its surroundings, and 
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offering a level of excellence to those outside its circle (as suggested in the epigraph to this 
section). Thus, although there is no singular characterization of Liberal U that can be distilled 
from conversations or official statements, a pattern that emerges suggests an institutional identity 
for the university that is internally contradictory. Liberal U is in many ways defined against 
what surrounds it, or by what it is not. In the logic of twentieth-century liberalism in education, 
self-definition through opposition with what is outside it creates a situation in which the 
university represents, serves, and educates the very people, its constituencies, against whom it 
defines itself. The paradox of defining itself as different from yet representing that which is 
outside creates a number of tensions for the university as it seeks to justify and enact its mission 
as a public research institution. 

One of the salient tensions created by the disjunctures that exist among the state, town, 
and university lies in the fact that the state is the context that defines legislative and budgetary 
constraints on the university. Liberal U must define its mission with an eye to legislators’ 
support, constituencies’ needs, and the public’s responses to its purposes and methods (see 
Piven, 1983, on the constraints on universities to respond to social and academic changes and 
challenges). In fact, Liberal U has been succumbing to what Joan Scott (1995) has described as 
the “rhetoric of crisis in higher education,” allowing prevailing public unease with higher 
education to dictate much of its policy talk. Although the state legislature has granted 
continuous funding increases to the university during the 1990s, they have been at lower levels 
than the university has requested (4 percent as compared to 7 percent). Thus, the administration 
at Liberal U invokes the threat of budget cuts to justify institutional decisions, seeking public 
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credibility by framing its purposes as consonant with an understanding of education as economic 
development (see Benjamin, 1995) and as serving individual needs. Symptomatic of the 
vilification of the public sector and the glorification of the private sector that currently prevails 
in public discourse (Apple, 1995), Liberal U has appropriated the language and practices of 
business and industry in projecting its image as an institution that serves its public efficiently. 
What William Bergquist (1992) calls the “managerial culture” (pp. 4-5) of the academy 
predominates in conversations of institutional accountability and productivity: the assessment of 
student and faculty output, access, and excellence form the basis of the university’s public 
justification of self in an epoch of fiscal restraint for higher education. 3 As private and public 
languages and purposes are simultaneously invoked, there is an interesting way in which the 
accountability question reinscribes an “us” (the university) that must respond to a “them” (the 
public) that “we” claim to represent and by which “we” are ostensibly constituted, thus 
highlighting the problem of the university’s representing that from which it distinguishes itself. 
Efficiency, accountability, and excellence play a role in structuring diversity discourses, both in 
policy and practice. Furthermore, these diversity discourses intersect with the incoherences of 
“gay definition” to produce specific difficulties in the creation of a new group and attendant 
services. 



See Nelson and B6rub6 (1995)for a discussion of the ways partisan attacks that decry “politicized” university 
curricula and admissions procedures have combined with non-partisan critiques that proclaim the failure of universities 
to educate and credential, thus creating public unease with higher education and “a climate in which universities are 
vulnerable and in which public resistance to [funding] cuts is almost non-existent” (p. 7). 
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Social and Academic Diversity in Policy 

Within what is a diffuse organizational structure, generalizations about the university’s 
mission and ongoing initiatives, such as the ways in which they are received, understood, 
ignored, or enacted by individuals or groups, are impossible to make. However, policy 
statements offer a point of reference for understanding how knowledge, diversity, and academic 
and social life are officially defined and subsequently redefined in practice— or what 
interventions those definitions allow— to create the enacted mission of a university. 4 I thus 
highlight several elements of Liberal U’s strategic plan for the 1990s as they bear on diversity. 
In discussing the creation of the gay and lesbian office, I point to the ways these discourses 
structure the tactics of gay and lesbian groups and the institution’s response to them. 

The university’s mission aligns itself with democratic progress, defined both in terms of 
individuals and society. The premises of individual and collective advancement are based in a 
“liberal view [that] suggests that the state is the collective creation of its members, providing a 
set of common social goods” (Torres, 1995-96, p. 275). The goal of educating students, “not 
solely to certify them for professional employment, but to leave them with a sense of ethical and 
social vision, a love of learning, and a complex, nimble intellect,” as stated in the strategic plan, 
reflects what Torres (1995-96) defines as three principal functions of liberal education: 



4 David Trend (1995) has pointed to the ways in which administrative reports and documents “assert specific 
ideological narratives while purporting political neutrality and scientific rationality. They attempt this split in their 
contents, language, forms of address, and the circuitous channels of expert discourse peculiar to bureaucratic speech. 
Yet it is important to point out that, like all other texts, such documents never assert a virtual authority. Their meanings 
are constructed in communicative exchange, so they are always open to subversion or revision” (pp. 103-4). In other 
words, both the policies themselves and their reception and enactment are not given products, but constructed 
processually through multiple layers of negotiation. 
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“cognitive and moral socialization, skills training, and certification” (p. 277). Thus, the 
university’s goals are represented in academic, social, and economic terms. Diversity, however, 
lies primarily in the domain of the social. 

There are eight references to “diversity” in Liberal U’s strategic plan. The first falls in 
the general introduction, setting up a dichotomy of excellence versus access in official policy: 
“There is much to be done, much that requires creative balancing. The campus must ensure, for 
example, that it attracts the best students in the state and nation and also supports and 
aggressively seeks out disadvantaged students.” The difficulties of “balancing” quality and 
democracy and the university’s distinction from but necessary representation of “disadvantaged” 
groups is reflected in the ambivalent place of “diversity” in the academic mission. Knowledge 
to be taught is organized by subject areas “which, though constantly changing, are delineated by 
custom, necessity, and tradition.” 5 Revealing what knowledge is of value, the university 
explains that it “dedicates itself strongly to basic instruction in the arts and sciences as the 
foundation of undergraduate education” at the same time that it “is committed to the 
maintenance of quality academic degree and non-degree programs that focus on the cultures of 
ethnic and racial minorities and other groups that have experienced disadvantage and 
discrimination.” Custom and tradition define a foundational “core” and necessity (pressure from 
constituencies, or the multicultural imperative) has defined a periphery that may be added on to 



Whose customs, necessities, and traditions remains unclear, unless it can be inferred that they are those of the 
“public,” which may mean individuals and constituencies, business and industry, the state and the nation, or the 
institution itself. The role of faculty, students, and members of university communities in redefining the organization of 
knowledge or definitions of knowledge is not addressed in the mission statement (see Gumport, 1988, Tierney, 1991, 
1993a, for discussions of the ways in which faculty, institutions, and communities mediate local conceptions of 
knowledge). Such an appeal to the organization of knowledge as customary or traditional naturalizes the existence of 
academic “subjects” by obscuring the political and social nature of knowledge and disciplinary formations. 
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studies in the core, either as a contrast or supplement to that which is central . 6 

The primacy of “diversity’s” location in the social rather than the academic is highlighted 
by the placement of a statement that “discrimination on the basis of race, gender, age, sexual 
orientation, nationality or any other such arbitrary criteria will not be tolerated on the Liberal U 
campus” is included in the strategic plan’s section on social development. No related statement 
is made in the sections on economic or academic development, revealing a policy logic that 
relegates work against “discrimination” to social and interpersonal domains. Furthermore, while 
discrimination is represented as a social problem, diversity is figured as a social asset. The 
strategic plan states that “The diversity of the student body is an integral part of an education on 
the Liberal U campus. The campus is committed to the belief that opportunities to interact with 
others from diverse backgrounds can result in increased understanding and appreciation of 
differences, immeasurably emiching the perspective of all members of the academic 
community.” Commodified as a source of perspective enrichment, diversity becomes a 
marketing strategy. However, social perspectives valued in the rhetoric of diversity are in direct 
conflict with the university’s academic ideals. Liberal U’s Code of Academic Ethics, for 
example, states that “a scholar recognizes a primary responsibility to seek and state the truth 
without bias,” a stance that is present in campus ideologies as well . 7 

6 The Bulletin of Liberal U reveals that the university offers a major in African American Studies and non-degree 
programs in Chicano Studies and Women’s Studies. However, there are no programs in Gay and Lesbian Studies or 
Sexuality Studies. For a critique of the center-periphery model of foundational and supplementary studies, see 
Spanos (1993). 

7 

Students, for example, complain that faculty are not detached from the ideas they present in classrooms. One student 
newspaper editorial commented that faculty who teach their opinions rather than a range of perspectives “rob students of 
a complete education.” Another student argued that “one of the greatest disservices an instructor can administer to an 
undergraduate student is to ignore his or her role as objective teacher.” Letters to the editor frequently complain that 
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The President of Liberal U has explained that because Liberal U constitutes “a 
microcosm of the values and ideals of the state and the nation,” it is “uniquely situated to 
influence the development of our students by exposing them to a truly diverse educational 
experience.” However, as Liberal U institutes social (and academic) programs meant to enrich 
community members’ perspectives, it is caught in a peculiar situation. Liberal U is not and does 
not represent “a microcosm of the values and ideals of the state and the nation.” The university 
is indeed accountable to the values and ideals of the state and nation, but is not a mirror image, 
an embodiment or reflection, of those ideals. Furthermore, in an epoch of antifeminist and 
affirmative action backlash, there is no reason to believe that the state or nation holds “diversity” 
as a value or ideal. Rather, the current trend in cultural politics constructs a focus on diversities 
as dangerous to national unity (Giroux, 1994; Trend, 1995; West, 1993). 

The structuring of diversity in social terms, the confounding nature of equitable access 
for social groups and its intrusion on excellence, and the perspectives attached to diversities that 
are implicit in policy reveal themselves in practices of diversity on campus. I discuss 
institutional and social responses to diversity at Liberal U, for it is into these discourses that gay 
and lesbian activists enter as they are constituted as a group. 

Diversity in Practice 

As a public institution funded and regulated by society and its constituencies, Liberal U 
is bound to operate within the dictates of a liberal politics that conceives of individuals abstractly 

faculty’s opinions are left unchallenged, “particularly in classes with controversial themes such as race, gender, and 
political ideology.” Thus, perspectives may be acceptable for enhancing social interaction, but are suspect when they 
interfere with objective academic knowledge. 
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(Jaggar, 1983) and of public institutions as neutral in sociopolitical relations (Torres, 1995-96). 
These (a)political assumptions create a well-intentioned liberal stance that seeks to offer access 
to diverse constituencies. However, because university policy focuses on numerical 
representation and ignores the ways in which “university-speak” itself contributes to the location 
of “diverse” groups, university programs inadequately address concrete material and structural 
oppressions that can block easy incorporation of “diversity.” Instead, the underlying ethos is one 
of accommodation in response to external social change. Meg, a graduate student activist and 
member of the Lesbian Avengers, asserted in a conversation about the administration and 
various diversity initiatives: 

I don’t know how much the university can do because it’s so much the norm. I mean, 
university administrations are middle America, they have to be, they’re public 
institutions. If Liberal U has instituted a diversity program, that means it has become 
part of American consciousness, that means it’s like Newsweek culture. I can’t imagine 
asking the Liberal U administration to do things that Newsweek wouldn’t do. Or that 
Time wouldn’t do. What else can you say? It is the system, it loves the system, it will be 
the system, and it won’t be radical, that’s it by definition, which doesn’t mean there 
aren’t things that can’t be done that will make life more livable for people. 

Although diversity initiatives and programs are largely reactive, that is, instituted in response to 

social demands, their increasing presence at Liberal U suggests that what “the system” will do is 

open to pressure and change. While Liberal U’s ability to alter its organizational, academic, and 

social structures is limited by its accountability to the state legislature, pressures “to make life 

more livable” for constituencies create openings for social and cultural change. Thus, officially 

at Liberal U, diversity is a numbers game of representation that is managed and measured, in 

which efficient performance is won through programs for faculty and student recruitment and 

retention. However, unofficially, groups may use the resources provided by such programs for 
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purposes that are not officially codified. In this way, although representational politics has 
limitations as a form of accommodation, it constitutes a process of ongoing negotiation and 
change as differences are recognized. 

In the context of increasing institutional recognition of difference, Chandra Mohanty 
(1990/1994) has argued that “[t]he central issue, then, is not one of merely acknowledging 
difference; rather, the more difficult question concerns the kind of difference that is 
acknowledged and engaged” (p. 146). Further, as her analysis of diversity at a liberal arts 
college makes clear, how those differences are attended to is significant, as well as for what 
reasons and in what contexts. The “diversity problem,” when conflated with the two r’s, 
recruitment and retention, suggests that diversity is conceptualized in terms of constituency 
logic: certain groups must be represented in certain locations— and for certain reasons. For 
example, African-Americans are sought after by the administration, which employs rhetorics of 
perspective enrichment and democratic access. They are at the same time a potential danger, in 
the talk of both students and the administration, to meritocracy and standards of excellence. 
However, the university’s democratic mission, combined with the need to comply with federal 
laws and the exigencies of accrediting agencies, results in multiple efforts to diversify student 
and faculty bodies. Women present another problem. While the rhetoric of enriching 
perspectives does not enter justifications for their hiring, equity in representation in specific 
locations (senior faculty) is cited as a concern. The justificatory rhetoric for the recruitment and 
retention of female faculty is not as inflated as it is in the case of African-American faculty and 
students, perhaps because there is less inflammatory and overt resistance among members of the 
Liberal U community. Where gender issues do meet resistance is precisely in the area of 
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(feminist) “perspective,” when faculty choose to conduct research or to teach classes in which 
gender is a central category of analysis. Gay men and lesbians differ significantly from 
African-Americans and women in terms of the challenges they pose. Because they are not a 
group that has been codified in many spheres, recruitment and retention is a non-issue, except as 
it pertains to equitable educational opportunities. Thus, there is not a frequently articulated fear 
of weakened standards or a rhetoric of perspective enhancement. Instead, as I discuss below, the 
results of gaining a sort of semi-codified group status have been heightened talk of the problems 
stemming from their identities/differences, problems that include psychology, disease, and 
(im) morality. 

Both in policy and in practice, the “diverse” communities, or “niches,” as I frequently 
heard persons say, that have been constituted function as distinct enclaves with clearly delineated 
borders, both imaginary and tangible, that define individuals’ affiliations and activities. 
Communities based on categories of identity are represented as discrete rather than intersecting 
or overlapping. As groups have been constituted, the visibility they have achieved has been 
along the lines of prototypes or ideals to the exclusion of internal inconsistencies and 
incoherences. Gay and lesbian persons are represented as white, women as white and 
heterosexual, and “raced” persons as African-American (for the most part) and heterosexual. 
Thus, each singular category is understood to be continuous with a set of experiences and 
difficulties that flow from intact identities, which in turn form the basis of affiliations (niches), 
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